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Abstract 


Introduction. Laos is used as a case study of how factors such as culture and 
indigenous knowledge must be considered to plan for information literacy education 
that is culturally and contextually appropriate. 

Method. Data were obtained from observations during visits to four Lao schools and 
from interviews with fourteen teachers at these schools. The schools visited were an 
urban primary school, an urban secondary school, an urban vocational school, and a 
rural secondary school. 

Analysis. Hofstede's cultural dimensions are employed to understand local cultural 
norms in the context of the Lao education system, while indigenous knowledge and 
local conditions are examined to demonstrate how these factors affect information 
literacy education. 

Results. Contextual factors including local cultural norms, the lack of adequate 
resources, and large class sizes play an important role in how Lao teachers approach 
classroom teaching. Lao teachers draw upon their own indigenous knowledge to 
understand how the local context affects teaching and learning in their schools, and 
they use the indigenous knowledge held by elders, students' parents, and others 
within their community as a means of overcoming resource deficiencies. 
Conclusions. These findings have implications for developing and promoting 
culturally and contextually appropriate information literacy programmes in 
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developing countries such as Laos. Local and foreign advisors alike must be aware of 
local cultural norms, and should call upon the teachers' knowledge of the local 
educational context and their own ways of incorporating indigenous knowledge from 
their community as a teaching resource for information literacy programmes. 


CHANGE FONT 


Introduction 

In most parts of Asia the information and communication technology (hereafter, 'technology') sector is 
undergoing tremendous growth. In rapidly developing countries such as India, Thailand and Vietnam, 
government policies on the whole have been very technology-friendly, primarily in order to nurture 
economic growth and sustainability. One overflow effect of this has been to draw libraries into similar 
developments. In Vietnam, for example, on 7 May 2007 the Ministry of Culture and Information issued 
its Decision on Approval of Vietnam's Master Library Development Plan until 2010 and Visions to 2020, 
which stated, in part, that the vision to 2020 would include: 

• Application of high technology to modernise the library sector with particular focus on digital and 
e-library development 

• The collection, preservation and promotion of library-based cultural heritage, adopting 'highly 
informative technologies' (Vietnam, MCI 2007 ) 

This is but one of many examples of intentions to develop technology-enabled library and information 
services in the region. 

Like other institutions, libraries are also developing and redesigning their technology-mediated services. 
However, the pace of change depends on the human and financial resources available for adopting the 
digital infrastructure, as well as the political and social commitment to such adoption. In many countries 
in the developing world (Cambodia and Laos, for example) such political and social commitment is not 
yet apparent at the higher, policy-making levels, and for a variety of reasons. Consequently, the 
development of technology-mediated library services is well behind levels in neighbouring countries such 
as Thailand, Singapore and Vietnam. As a result, digital resources needed for more rapid economic and 
social development are generally unavailable; this lack of resources is accompanied by continuing 
information illiteracy at most levels, from urban, university-educated individuals to rural workers on the 
land. 

We would say that the essential requirement is for a population well-educated in information literacy, 
enabling them to locate, use and evaluate appropriate resources, both print and digital, needed for 
research and development, economic growth, commercial success and personal development. However, 
the reality is that most less developed countries in Asia are still in a state of information illiteracy to a 
greater or lesser degree. This continuing state of information illiteracy is endemic in many Asian 
developing countries ( Ameen and Gorman 2009: 100 ). 

While claiming that this situation may well be endemic, we also claim that it reflects a systemic failure of 
education in the developing world, primarily because of the failure to recognise information literacy and 
information literacy education as a sine qua non for effective use of information in whatever format for 
the betterment of individuals, societies and nations. 
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The importance of literacy and information literacy in developing 
countries 

It has long been recognised that literacy, and a literate population, are keys not only to economic 
development but also to personal achievement and social well-being everywhere. Many commentators 
and researchers have addressed this issue for the last half-century or more, but only recently have we 
begun to understand the importance of beyond literacy developments such as information literacy, digital 
literacy and complementary literacies. Figure 1 extends the literacy issue into the realms of information 
literacy and information literacy education. 

Inadequate and inappropriate educational systems 
Inability to sponsor information literacy programmes 

'l' 

Information illiteracy 

Lack of knowledge 
Lack of skills 
Lack of awareness 
Lack of self-confidence 
Lack of innovation 
Dependency thinking 


Figure 1. Information illiteracy constraints to development 
(after Burkev 1993:15) 

As Figure 1 suggests, poor overall education lies at the root of information illiteracy, but increasingly 
even such poor nations as Laos and Cambodia are able to provide at least basic education for their 
citizens, more so in urban areas than remote rural areas. Nevertheless, as the information literacy training 
funded by the Swedish International Development Cooperation Agency through the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institutions' (IFLA) Action for Development through Libraries 
Programme has shown, even in these situations where basic education is available information literacy is 
still, as one Programme workshop attendee in Cambodia stated in February 2008 ,'a new concept to us'. 
The lack of knowledge and lack of awareness brought on in part by continuing information illiteracy 
affect all aspects of society, including such basic needs as health and nutrition, housing, clean water, a 
fair income, and so on. 

A simple way to assist development in a country such as Laos is to help local educators and librarians 
introduce information literacy into the education system. We maintain that for interventions of this type 
to be successful, advisors coming from developed countries must understand the impact of local culture 
on learning in general and information literacy in particular. We further contend that outsiders must work 
closely with local educators and librarians to understand the local context and to incorporate indigenous 
knowledge into information literacy education programmes to ensure their effectiveness by being 
contextually and culturally appropriate. 

Information literacy and indigenous knowledge defined 
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Towards the end of the twentieth century the Western world was awash with great optimism about how 
the information highway would bridge the gap between haves and have-nots, about how a great 
egalitarian dream was about to be realised through the availability of technology for all citizens of the 
world. 'But another metaphor, critical of the naive optimism of the early years, did not take long to 
appear: that of the digital divide ' ( Fantin and Girardello 2008: 311 ). Indeed, this phenomenon of a divide 
between digitally enabled and digitally thwarted has continued to haunt us since its first recognition, and 
a definitive solution seems unlikely for some time to come. This issue has been addressed provocatively 
by Cullen ( 2001 ). who articulated well the enduring barriers to overcoming the divide, and possible 
solutions. This is one perspective that informs this paper - that of a digital divide between citizens, 
whether of wealthy/poor nations, of literate/illiterate populations, or of urban educated/rural uneducated, 
or combinations thereof. This divide has profound implications for information literacy education in a 
country such as Laos. 

Information literacy defined 

Among the most commonly employed definitions of information literacy is that from the US-based 
Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL), which focuses on specific skill-based outcomes: 
information literacy is 'a set of abilities requiring individuals to recognise when information is needed and 
have the ability to locate, evaluate and use effectively the needed information' ( ACRL 2000 ). 

In an earlier paper ( Dorner and Gonnan 2006) we took a critical view of this definition of information 
literacy and emphasised that the Western or developed world's definitions and models may not be 
operational in the developing world. We asserted: 

1. It tends to reduce the process to a group of skill sets, and more particularly reduces it to a 
functional technological skill. 

2. It does not question the basic assumptions about information, and how it becomes knowledge, 
assuming the latter to be something external that can be tracked down and captured. ( Dorner and 
Gorman 2006: 284) 

Information literacy in developing countries in particular must involve the development of a capacity 
within local communities and local cultures to critique existing knowledge found by means of effective 
information literacy and to construct new knowledge on the basis of this critique. 

Since this current paper deals with infonnation literacy and information literacy education in Laos, one of 
the least developed countries in Southeast Asia, our operational definition of information literacy remains 
useful. We define information literacy as the ability of individuals or groups 

• To be aware of why, how and by whom information is created, communicated and controlled, and 
how it contributes to the construction of knowledge 

• To understand when infomiation can be used to improve their daily living or to contribute to the 
resolution of needs related to specific situations, such as at work or school 

• To know how to locate information and to critique its relevance and appropriateness to their 
context 

• To understand how to integrate relevant and appropriate information with what they already know 
to construct new knowledge that increases their capacity to improve their daily living or to resolve 
needs related to specific situations that have arisen ( Dorner and Gorman 2006: 284 ). 

According to Eisenberg, Lowe and Spitzer ( 2004) , information literacy considers the broad range of 
resources that are accessible online and underscores the importance of looking at each of these resources 
with a critical eye. In less developed nations, such as Laos, the digital divide may preclude access to 
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online resources; therefore, information literacy must recognise the importance of looking at all resources 
with a critical eye, regardless of whether they are online, in print, oral, etc. 

Following ideas from Shapiro and Hughes ( 1996) , we view information literacy as ranging from knowing 
'how to use computers and access information to critical reflection on the nature of information itself its 
technical infrastructure, and its social, cultural and even philosophical context and impact...' Whether 
one chooses to focus infonnation literacy thinking and training on IT literacy, computer literacy, 
networking literacy, or media literacy, it is important to realise that the terms mask the same basic 
requirement. While discussing these terms, Webb and Powis (2004: 12 ) quote Bawden as follows: 

The name and exact definition matter rather less than a recognition that “to deal with the 
complexities of the current information environment, a complex and broad fonn of literacy 
must be required”, which must “be actively promoted as a central core of the principles and 
practice of the information sciences.” ( Bawden 2001: 251 ) 

Indeed, this idea of'a complex and broad form of literacy' is echoed elsewhere. Horton ( 2007) , for 
example, describes the family of 21st century 'survival literacies' as including six categories: 

(1) the Basic or Core functional literacy fluencies (competencies) of reading, writing, oralcy 
[i.e., oracy], and numeracy; (2) Computer Literacy; (3) Media Literacy; (4) Distance 
Education and E-Learning; (5) Cultural Literacy; and (6) Information Literacy. The 
boundaries between the various members of this family overlap, but they should be seen as a 
closely-knit family. ( Horton 2007: 3 ) 

Eisenberg et al. ( 2004: 32 ) argue that 'the concept of IL is embraced throughout the world. Both rich and 
poor countries recognize that education in IL skills is essential to produce a workforce of flexible, 
lifelong learners which is increasingly a prerequisite to economic development'. However, these authors 
offer only two examples regarding information literacy (from Namibia and South Africa representing 
poor countries). Our experience in countries such as Laos, Cambodia and Bangladesh confirms that 
information literacy has just begun at the most primitive levels in many poorer developing countries. 

Indigenous knowledge defined 

Our experience also has brought into clear focus the need to work closely with the local people when 
assisting them in understanding information literacy and developing information literacy education. In 
order to provide effective support to Lao educators and librarians in the development of information 
literacy education in Laos, we have come to realise the vital importance of understanding the local 
context. This is where the definition of indigenous as used in this paper becomes important. 

For our definition of indigenous knowledge we turn to Canada's International Development Research 
Centre (IDRC) and Thailand's Office of the National Education Commission. The IDRC has published a 
guidebook, Working with Indigenous Knowledge by Louise Grenier, who defines indigenous knowledge 
as: 'the unique, traditional, local knowledge existing within and developed around the specific conditions 
of women and men indigenous to a particular geographic area' ( Grenier 1998: 1 ). Put more simply, 
indigenous knowledge refers to the unique local knowledge which originates from the people who are 
native to a particular place. 

The definition used byThailand's National Commission supports Grenier's meaning: it defines indigenous 
knowledge in the context of Thailand as 'the body of knowledge, abilities, and skills of Thai people 
accumulated through many years of experience, learning, development, and transmission' (Thailand, 
ONEC, n.d.) . This definition is the basis for the definition used in this paper. We define indigenous 
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knowledge as the body of knowledge, abilities and skills of local people accumulated through many years 
of experience, learning, development, and transmission. 

The National Commission has taken its definition a step further and has identified ten fields of 
indigenous Thai knowledge: agriculture, manufacturing and handicrafts, Thai traditional medicine, 
natural resources and environment management, community business, community welfare, traditional art, 
organisational management, language and literature, religion and traditions. 

We believe the fields of indigenous knowledge are similar in neighbouring countries, though the actual 
indigenous knowledge will be uniquely shaped by each nation's own context, including its culture. 

In this paper, in addition to investigating indigenous Lao knowledge in the context of information literacy 
education promotion and programme development, we examine various dimensions of Lao culture in 
order to increase our understanding of the local infomiation literacy education context. In an earlier 
paper, Domer and Gorman ( 2006 ) employed Geert Hofstede's dimensions of culture as a means of 
understanding how cultures differ and how those differences must be considered in information literacy 
education programme development and delivery in the context of Asian developing countries. We use the 
cultural dimensions again in this paper, but this time specifically to focus on the context of the realities of 
the Lao education system and the indigenous knowledge that needs to be drawn upon to inform 
information literacy education promotion and programme development. 

The discussion in this paper is based on observations made during visits to four Lao schools and on in- 
depth interviews with fourteen teachers in those schools. The schools were selected to be broadly 
representative of the country's government school system: 

• a small urban primary school (300 students) 

• a large urban secondary school covering all levels of secondary education (4000 students) 

• an urban vocational school (2000 students) 

• a rural secondary school (1500 students). 

In each school we spoke to a cross-section of teachers responsible for various subjects and year-levels. 
The interviews, in English, were mediated by a Lao librarian-translator, with all Lao-English translations 
recorded for subsequent transcription. The interviews themselves were somewhat structured, but with 
allowance for the more voluble teachers to take the lead in order to give us personal insights into Lao 
education more generally. In addition, observation of sites, facilities and resources permitted us to gain a 
feel for the local schools and a grounded understanding of the local educational context. 

The local context: the Lao education system 

We begin our overview of the local context by providing a brief description of the education system and 
the realities of teaching and learning in Laos. We then analyse data gathered from site visits to the 
schools and interviews with available teachers. In our analysis of the interview data, we employ four of 
Hofstede's dimensions of culture to identify various contextual issues that reflect norms embedded within 
the educational system. We also examine our data and identify examples of the types of indigenous 
knowledge that can be used to infomi the promotion and planning of culturally sensitive information 
literacy education programmes that can contribute to global understanding. 

The Central Intelligence Agency's World Factbook ( 201 1 ) provides the following infomiation about 
Laos. The total population as of July 2010 is estimated as 6,368,162 with 40.8% being under 15 years 
old, 56.2% between 15 and 64 years old, and only 3.1% being 65 years and older. Life expectancy is only 
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62 years. The ethnic mix of the inhabitants is as follows: Lao 55%, Khmou 11%, Hmong 8%, other (over 
100 minor ethnic groups) 26%. The main religions are Buddhist 67%, Christian 1.3%, other and 
unspecified 31.5%. In terms of literacy, the World Factbook ( 2011 ) noted that the 2005 census found 
83% of adult males and 63% of adult females, or 73% of the total adult population, are literate. Although 
enjoying a relatively high economic growth rate of 6% from 1988 through 2008, 26% of the population 
still live below the poverty line. Its infrastructure remains largely under developed, particularly in rural 
areas. There are no railroads, the road system is rudimentary and the external and internal 
telecommunications system is limited. 

The infonnation appearing below about the education system in Laos is drawn from our own 
observations, from discussions with education officials, from teacher interviews, and Education pages 
from the Laos Cultural Profile provided on the Visiting Arts ( 2008 ) Website. 

In the seventeenth century basic literacy was introduced to Lao boys as part of Buddhist education in 
traditional temple schools. The French regime of the early twentieth century introduced primary and 
secondary education based on the French model, but by the middle of the twentieth century there were 
only a few primary schools and one secondary school in the country. The temple or wat schools 
continued to provide the bulk of the country's basic education. American aid began in 1955 and was used 
by the Royal Lao government to increase the number of primary and secondary schools in the more 
populated areas. In 1958, Sisavangvong University was established in Vientiane and in 1959 the National 
School of Fine Arts was created. 

In 1975 the Pathet Lao government expanded elementary education throughout the country and 
introduced adult literacy education, but the exodus of teachers escaping the communist regime 
undermined the government's efforts. This exodus also led to the closing of Sisavangvong University. In 
1987, the government reformed the education system and linked educational objectives to the country's 
need for a skilled workforce to underpin the desired economic development. From the mid-1970s until 
1990, the country sent many secondary school graduates to Eastern Europe and the USSR for tertiary 
level education. With the collapse of the communist governments in these countries, this option was no 
longer possible. Finally in 1996, the National University of Laos was created by amalgamating existing 
programmes such as the National Polytechnic Institute, the Vientiane Teachers Training College, the 
College of Medical Science, etc. Today, the National University comprises eleven faculties, three 
colleges and a central library. 

The general education system, including policy and programme development, is under the direction of 
the Ministry of Education. The education system consists of pre-school education (creche and 
kindergarten), primary education (five years with students between the ages of 5 and 11 years), lower 
secondary education (three years with students between 12 and 14 years) and upper secondary education 
(three years - with students between the ages of 15 and 18). Private schools and colleges have been 
encouraged since 1990. 

The Visiting Arts Website identifies some fundamental issues facing the Laos education system. It states 
that 

only 71 per cent of primary school-aged children are in school. Net enrolment rates drop to 
15 per cent at lower secondary level, and two per cent at upper secondary level. Another 
serious issue is the wide difference of enrolment rates between boys and girls, and between 
the different ethnic groups. The higher the level of schooling, the relatively worse the 
attendance of girls and ethnic minorities. ( Visiting Arts 2008) 

From our interviews with teachers and our observations of the schools themselves, we realised that the 
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local context for education is complex. We learned that the Ministry of Education is ostensibly 
responsible for developing educational policy, for providing resources, and establishing the curriculum 
for primary and secondary schools. However, it was not surprising to us, given the lack of development 
and high poverty in Laos, that the resources provided to schools were generally inadequate - too few and 
often out of date. But we did not anticipate the actual extent and implications of the inadequacy of the 
resources. 

The urban primary school had approximately 300 students, with class sizes ranging from twenty-five to 
forty students. The school's buildings seemed well maintained, and set in pleasant grounds. The teachers 
talked of limited teaching and learning resources. A teacher of Year 5 students said the teaching resources 
provided by the Ministry of Education were insufficient and he had to create additional teaching and 
learning resources. A Year 1 teacher commented that she had to create her own teaching resources 
because none were provided. This school had a small library, but no operational budget for the library. 
The school principal commented that the library was available for use by outside students, so it served as 
a de facto public library for local children. The biggest surprise in this school was that it owned four 
computers: one for teacher use and three for student use, though none were connected to the Internet. 

In the urban secondary school there were too few resources available to teachers or students. Four 
thousand students attended this school, with half attending in the morning and half in the afternoon. Class 
sizes varied from thirty to fifty students. The resources provided by the Ministry of Education were too 
few and too dated, and three of the teachers spoke of receiving teaching resources from the French 
Embassy. Because there were so few textbooks available in one particular class, the teacher had chosen to 
give his textbook to a student. The school had a small library, but it did not have a budget to add new 
resources. The geography teacher no longer used it, because the information she needed, such as 
statistics, was too dated. A chemistry teacher advised his students to use the 'French library' (i.e., the 
library at the Centre de Langue Franqaise) as well as the school library. There were no computers in the 
library, but the school did have a 'gifted children's room' with a video player and an Internet-connected 
computer available only to 'gifted children'. There was also a computer laboratory with ten computers for 
students; but in a school with 4000 stu dents. Only the teachers were allowed to use the Internet, but they 
had to pay for this. The mathematics teacher at the school, who is also responsible for the computer lab, 
commented about the Internet access: 

It takes time, it is slow. The user can be only teacher. They use the credit card for Internet 

access. It's too slow and you pay a lot. 

The vocational school had approximately 2,000 students. It seemed to be well maintained, although the 
level and quality of resources for teaching and learning varied across subjects. A teacher of secretarial 
subjects commented that the teaching resources provided were out of date, whereas an accountancy and 
business administration teacher told us her resources were updated annually. However, we were also told 
there were two library rooms at the school, but the resources in them were old, no new resources were 
being added, and there were no computers. The accountancy teacher said she was able to use the library 
of the Faculty of Economics and Business Administration at the National University when needed 
because she was a part-time student of that faculty. When she asked students to find infomiation, she told 
them to try the school library but to use other libraries as well, such as the National Library of Laos. The 
teacher of secretarial subjects said the school's library was adequate for student needs. The vocational 
school had computer laboratories for teachers to use with their classes, and for students to use for 'word 
processing and doing calculations'. However, there was no Internet access in the computer laboratories, 
so the students used Internet cafes when needed, and the teachers tended to use their home computers for 
class preparation. 

The rural secondary school served approximately 1,500 students. As expected, it was the most poorly 
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equipped of the four schools observed. Our visit occurred in the last week of the school holidays, so few 
students and teachers were available. From the exterior the school buildings and the grounds looked 
somewhat neglected, and there were goats roaming the grounds. The teachers we interviewed spoke of 
classes of fifty-five to sixty students. Only the mathematics teacher had enough textbooks for his class. 
The other three teachers talked about the extremely low level of resources provided by the Ministry of 
Education. The geography teacher, for example, said the only resource provided to him was a textbook, 
and he had to find supplementary material himself. The teacher of Lao language and literature did not 
even have a copy of the curriculum, so he followed the content of the student textbook. 

A teacher of English in the school said her class lacked enough textbooks, so the students took turns, with 
some of them having to borrow from the library. The rural secondary school had a library, but so small 
that it could accommodate only twenty students at a time. Most books in the library were in English or 
French - the result of donations. As one teacher said, the library was 'inadequate'. There appeared to be 
no computers in this school. 

One consequence of the lack of funding and resources provided to the schools by the Ministry of 
Education is that embassies (e.g., France) and overseas donor agencies (e.g., the San Francisco 
Foundation) are to some extent filling the void with resources that may well not meet local needs. 

Foreign governments and donor agencies appear to have a strong influence on the curriculum and the 
teachers' everyday planning and instruction and to some extent help establish de facto education policies. 

The languages of instruction within the education system seem to vary, with English, French and Lao all 
being used, and it differs across schools. A mathematics teacher in the urban secondary school said all of 
his teaching was in French, but at times he explained difficult concepts to the students in Lao. He taught 
in French because the French Embassy and a French learning centre were providing the educational 
resources. This teacher had to adjust the French curriculum to the one set by the Lao government to 
ensure that students met university entrance requirements. A teacher of French in the urban secondary 
school noted that, because more resources were available in French than English, there were eight hours 
of French classes for the students each week, but only two hours for English classes. She also pointed out 
that the French government provided teacher training and the resources for this. As a result, this 
secondary school taught some of its subjects in French. However, this teacher also commented that the 
teaching of French was decreasing, with only two primary schools in her city currently teaching French to 
its students. 

We also found that the inadequacy of the resources provided by the Ministry of Education, along with the 
receipt of textbooks from an overseas donor agency, led the rural secondary school to change from a 
francophone to an anglophone curriculum. One of this school's teachers said: 

The school has very old textbooks in Lao. An overseas foundation [i.e., the San Francisco 
Foundation] donates textbooks in English, but the students cannot read them. For a long 
time, until last year, staff used the French curriculum... There is also a shortage of French 
teachers. Now, teaching or learning is in English. There are more English teachers, so then 
they decided to have English class. 

It thus appears that one of the effects of the externally-provided educational resources from developed 
countries (whatever their motives), provided in the form of educational resources for Lao schools, is a 
mixture of the languages used for teaching and learning, which often leads to student comprehension 
problems and, no doubt, materials that may not relate to the real life experiences of the students. 

The local context: dimensions of culture in Laos 
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The second component of the local context examined in this paper is Lao culture. We examine here how 
the dimensions of the indigenous (i.e., local) culture might affect the delivery of information literacy 
education that is culturally appropriate. We employ four cultural dimensions in this study drawn from the 
work of Geert Hofstede. 

In the mid-1970s Hofstede identified four dimensions of culture within data from IBM employees in 
subsidiaries of the company from around the world. These four dimensions have proved to be strong 
indicators both of cultural differences and of how the culture of a country (or region or sub-group) affects 
the behaviour (for example, in policy making or teaching and learning) and values of its people. Hofstede 
later added a fifth dimension of culture called Long Term Orientation, but it is less relevant to our focus 
on information literacy education so has not been employed here. Geert Hofstede's son now works 
closely with him, and they define a dimension as 'an aspect of a culture that can be measured relative to 
other cultures' ( Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 23) . 

The first dimension of culture is power distance. According to Hofstede and Hofstede ( 2005: 46) , power 
distance refers to 'the extent to which the less powerful members of institutions and organizations within 
a country expect and accept that power is distributed unequally'. They explain that 'institutions are the 
basic elements of society, such as family, the school, and the community; organizations are the places 
where people work' ( 2005: 46 ). This dimension measures the power and wealth structures of society from 
the perspective of those at the lower end of the spectrum. It also suggests that the degree of inequality in a 
country is endorsed by those being led as much as by those who are leading. A high power distance 
indicator score points to strong inequalities of power and wealth, whereas low power distance suggests 
the citizens in a society place much less emphasis on differences between power and wealth. 

The second dimension of culture is individualism which 'pertains to societies in which the ties between 
individuals are loose: everyone is expected to look after himself or herself and his or her immediate 
family' ( Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 76 ). Its opposite, collectivism , pertains to 'societies in which people 
from birth onward are integrated into strong, cohesive in-groups, which throughout people's lifetimes 
continue to protect them in exchange for unquestioning loyalty' ( 2005: 76) . When a country has a high 
individualism score, the society is likely one in which loose ties exist between individuals who are 
expected first and foremost to look after themselves and the needs of their immediate, i.e. nuclear, family. 
On the other hand, in a country with a low individualism score one would expect to find people who, 
from birth onwards, are integrated into strong cohesive in-groups, often extended families, which protect 
them in exchange for unquestioning loyalty throughout life ( 2005: 76) . 

The third dimension, masculinity, along with its opposite, Femininity, focuses on society's perceptions of 
gender roles. A country that has a high masculinity score is one that reinforces clearly distinctive gender 
roles: 'men are supposed to be assertive, tough and focused on material success, whereas women are 
supposed to be more modest, tender and concerned with the quality of life' ( Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 
120) . A country that scores low on masculinity is a 'feminine' society in which 'emotional gender roles 
overlap: both men and women are supposed to be modest, tender, and concerned with the quality of 
life' ( 2005: 120 ). 

uncertainty avoidance is the fourth dimension of culture. It is related to a society's level of tolerance for 
uncertainty and ambiguity. Hofstede and Hofstede ( 2005: 167) define this dimension as 'the extent to 
which the members of a culture feel threatened by ambiguous or unknown situations'. People in cultures 
with a high uncertainty avoidance index feel a strong need for predictability and experience high stress in 
unstructured situations. They feel a need for strict laws and rules and explicit safety and security 
measures. They appear to be emotional and intolerant of opinions that differ from their norm. In contrast, 
individuals from uncertainty-accepting cultures are more tolerant of opinions that are different from the 
nonn, and they prefer to have as few rules as possible. The difference between a society with a high 
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uncertainty avoidance ranking and a low one is that the former has a low tolerance for uncertainty and 
ambiguity, while the latter is more flexible and accepting of varied opinions. 

Hofstede has measured the four dimensions of culture in seventy-four countries, and the scores are 
available online . However, Laos is not one of the countries that have been measured. Nonetheless, the 
scores for Thailand and Vietnam are available, though the scores for Vietnam are estimates. These two 
countries are the main neighbours of Laos and appear to have exerted the most influence on Lao culture 
(Thailand in the past, Vietnam in the present). We have derived estimated scores for Laos by averaging 
the scores of Thailand and Vietnam. While uncertain of the accuracy of this method, we argue that it is 
the most logical one for achieving such scores, and indeed Hofstede himself has provided 'regional 
estimated values' for several regions of the world; perhaps our estimated values for Laos could be 
labelled more correctly as regional values for Laos, Vietnam and Thailand. Figure 2 provides the 
comparative profiles based on these values for Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. 



Figure 2: Profiles of Thailand, Laos* and Vietnam* 

*estimated values 

Figure 2 shows that the countries in the region are very similar in terms of the power distance and 
masculinity indicators, and are exactly the same in the individuality indicator. Their main difference lies 
in the uncertainty avoidance indicator. The large differential here leaves open to question whether Laos 
might in fact be closer to Thailand (i.e., a high uncertainty avoidance culture) or to Vietnam (a low 
uncertainty avoidance culture), or whether it actually rests somewhere between them. 

Figure 3 below provides a comparison between Laos and two highly developed western countries, New 
Zealand and Canada. This chart demonstrates that the two western countries are relatively similar across 
the dimension indicators, with their greatest difference occurring in the power distance indicator. The 
main differences between those two countries and Laos are with the power distance and the individuality 
indicators where the scores for Laos are almost at the opposite end of the spectrum compared with the 
two western nations. The masculinity scores are not nearly as divergent, but they nonetheless show the 
culture of Laos is more feminine than that in Canada and New Zealand. As for uncertainly avoidance, the 
scores of the three countries are almost identical; but, given the wide variance between the scores for 
Thailand and Vietnam, it is difficult to know where the score for Laos should actually be. 
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Figure 3: Profiles of New Zealand, Laos* and Canada 
*estimated values 

The country profiles suggest that the major cultural differences between Laos and the two developed 
countries with respect to education will be aspects related to the power distance and individuality 
indicators. We shall now discuss the Lao context based on our analysis of the interview data. 

Power distance indicator 

In the educational setting power distance affects, for example, teacher-student relationships and teacher- 
teacher relationships. In cultures with low power distance scores, such as New Zealand (22), teachers are 
expected to treat students as equals, and younger teachers rather than older teachers will receive greater 
respect from students ( Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 53-54 ). And in high power distance cultures, such as 
Laos (estimated at 67), children are expected to show great respect for their elders and their elders' points 
of view, and this expectation is carried forward to the school: teachers, especially the older teachers, will 
be held in great respect by the students, who believe their learning is highly dependent on the excellence 
of their teachers ( 2005: 53) . 

In our teacher interviews, we found some clear indicators of relatively high >power distance in Laos, but 
also there are indications that the level in Laos might be reducing and that the education system may be 
part of the reason for this. 

The first indicator of high power distance is in teacher-student relationships. Nearly all of the teachers 
said their students call them 'ajarn', a Lao and Thai word for teacher that conveys high regard. One of the 
lower grade teachers in the primary school said her students addressed her using the local word for 
'teacher mother' or 'teacher auntie'. A younger female secondary school teacher said that when she 
attempted to break with tradition by asking her students to address her by her given name, some male 
students began to behave in a slightly informal manner to her, which she felt was inappropriate. She said 
that after a short period it was necessary to revert to requiring students to call her 'ajarn'. These formal 
terms which reflect high respect for the teachers support the high power distance score. One teacher also 
commented that students show more respect for older teachers than for younger teachers. 

Another indicator of high power distance in Laos is the type of expectations that exist between students 
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and teachers. When asked what they expect good students to be, the teachers in general said to be polite, 
to be punctual, and to behave properly both inside and outside the classroom. Interestingly, they appeared 
not to expect good students to be studious or to demonstrate they are knowledgeable. 

The teachers believed the students expected good teachers to be knowledgeable, to act properly and to 
demonstrate good citizenship. As a teacher in the urban secondary school said, 'Because the students 
respect me as a teacher, I must be a good model for the students'. According to several teachers, being a 
good model also meant that, if they did not know the answer to a student's question, they would tell the 
student to wait for the answer. The teachers would then ask a colleague for the answer and respond to the 
student in the next class. 

When asked what a good student would do when that student knew the teacher had said something that 
was incorrect, one teacher responded this way: 

A good student knows how to listen to the teacher and will respect the teacher, so if the 
student knows something new or knows what is the correct answer, he will ask the teacher 'Is 
what I am saying ok, is it correct?' Or something like that. The bright student tries to do that. 

While the overall impression was that there remains a high degree of power distance between students 
and teachers, there was nonetheless some indication of change. The Ministry of Education has officially 
endorsed the student-centred approach to teaching and learning (Sisavanh 2001: 265) and many of the 
interviewed teachers mentioned that they have implemented this approach. Hofstede and Hofstede ( 2005: 
54) , however, comment that the presence of student-centred teaching occurs in small power distance 
situations in which 'teachers are supposed to treat the students as basic equals and expect to be treated 
as equals by the students'. In a student-centred educational process there is 'a premium on student 
initiative; students are expected to find their own intellectual paths' ( 2005: 54) . A quote from the young 
chemistry teacher in the urban secondary school demonstrates the change to, or at least understanding of, 
student-centred teaching: 

If I help students to leam, not only leam by memorizing but also leam from practice or from 
real activities, they will learn deeply. 

In our analysis of the interview data we identified several issues related to the introduction of the student- 
centred approach that are relevant to our research. We found the current students in Laos are coming 
through an education system in which change is occurring gradually; that is, that some teachers have 
adopted the change, whereas others have not; consequently, some students are encountering student- 
centred learning from the start of their education, whereas others are encountering it part-way through. 
There appears to be two reasons for this situation. 

First, younger teachers have been educated in student-centred teaching methods in their teacher training. 
The younger teachers interviewed in the urban and rural secondary schools and the vocational school all 
have two to six years of teaching experience. Thus they are all relatively recent graduates of teacher 
training programmes, a factor which explains why these teachers talked about student-centred methods of 
teaching. 

The second reason is that the Ministry has begun a professional development programme to educate 
teachers across all levels in the education system about student-centred teaching and learning. This 
programme has started with teachers at the primary level, which clarifies why the interviewed primary 
school teachers are familiar with and are using student-centred methods, even though these teachers 
attended teacher training between eighteen and thirty years ago. Unlike their primary school counterparts, 
the majority of older teachers in the secondary schools have not yet attended the professional 
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development programme and thus did not provide examples of student-centred teaching. 

No doubt, there is a variety of factors affecting the pace of change to student-centred teaching and 
learning within Laos. For example, some teachers may be reluctant to change because in their view 
student-centred teaching will reduce student respect for the teacher. This issue is a reflection of the 
tension that arises when there is a change in a society of a cultural dimension. In the rural areas 
especially, the lack of educational resources and the large number of students in classes makes it more 
difficult for teachers to develop student-centred learning activities. As the geography teacher in the rural 
secondary school pointed out, with no resources and with sixty students in his class, he had no choice but 
to use a teacher-centred teaching style: 

Teaching materials are insufficient... I am provided only with the textbook. I have to find 
supplementary material by myself. I must look very hard for collecting information for my 
class. That's why I use one book... I try to collect information to present to my students. My 
students have no supplementary material to read. That's why I have to present the lesson. 

Students only listen. They have no material, and no activity. That is why I use the teacher- 
centred style and prefer to talk. 

The high power distance level in Laos, along with the various contextual factors mentioned above 
(including the change to student-centred teaching), the lack of adequate teaching resources and the large 
class sizes all need to be considered when planning and promoting information literacy education 
programmes. 

Individualism 

In a culture with a high individualism score, the purpose of education is to prepare the individual for a 
place in a society of other individuals, and learning how to leam is more important than learning how to 
do. In contrast, in a collectivist society 'there is a stress on adaptation to the skills and virtues necessary 
to be an acceptable group member' ( Hofstede and Hofstede 2005: 98) . Our individualism score for Laos 
was 20, a much lower score than the New Zealand score of 79 and Canada's 80. 

In the interviews we asked the teachers two questions to elicit indicators of whether individualism or 
collectivism was more prevalent in the Laos educational context. The first question probed the types of 
learning activities students liked best. In an educational context, individualism becomes apparent in the 
level of comfort felt by students with respect to the types of classroom activities. Hofstede and Hofstede 
( 2005: 96-98 ) say students from countries with a low individualism score are less likely to volunteer to 
answer a question addressed to the class as a whole, but these students would provide an answer if asked 
directly. Students in this same class would also feel hesitant to speak up in a large group without a 
teacher present, whereas they would participate willingly in a small group discussion, and the group 
representative would willingly provide the group response to the whole class. Conversely, in countries 
with a high individualism score, students would be more likely to volunteer answers regardless of 
whether they were in a small or large group discussion with or without a teacher present. 

Many of the interviewed teachers said their students enjoyed working in small groups to answer questions 
or do projects. The Year 1 primary teacher said her most effective learning activity was to 

form groups of students and ask them to draw pictures and talk about a story in the groups so 
that they help each other. 

The teacher of secretarial subjects at the vocational school commented that students not only enjoyed 
working in small groups, but they also liked competitive group activities; that is, when their group can 
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compete against other groups in their class. A number of teachers also discussed how they provided all 
students in a group with the same mark for their group assignment. The responses from these teachers 
indicate a society with low individualism. 

The second question focussed on the purpose of education within the broader society. Many of the 
teachers answered that it was to develop the country's human resources and raise the people's standard of 
living. One young vocational school teacher commented: 

The role of education is very important; important for the family and community. Having a 
good education fonns the student, forms the person. Education can turn the country into a 
healthy developed country. 

This perspective suggests a society with low individualism. A teacher at the urban primary school offered 
a similar sentiment: 

Education is the most important. It is very important. It helps students to behave politely, for 
improving living conditions, and to develop the country. 

Though this view was popular, other teachers provided responses that suggest high individualism. For 
example, an urban secondary school teacher whose own children were in secondary school said the 
purpose of education was to 'get a good job'. An answer from a male teacher in the urban primary school 
provided the strongest indication of Individualism within Lao society. He said: 

The role of education is very important to the students. The students can think by themselves. 

The students are brave enough to do something, to talk with others. 

Interestingly, this teacher had participated in the professional development training programme on 
student-centred learning. 

Masculinity 

On the masculinity dimension, the estimated score for Laos was 37, lower than both New Zealand (58) 
and Canada (52). While the difference was not as great compared with the power distance and 
individualism dimensions, the masculinity scores nonetheless indicate the Laos education system is 
situated in a more feminine society than the systems in New Zealand and Canada. Hofstede and Hofstede 
( 2005: 140 ) point out that, in strongly masculine societies, male teachers almost exclusively teach in 
universities, whereas in feminine societies, men as well as women teach at the primary level as well as at 
the higher levels. While we made no attempt in our study to achieve a representative sample of teachers 
(we simply accepted the teachers who were presented to us), the sex and subject specialisms of the 
teachers interviewed nevertheless appear to support the estimated score on the masculinity dimension for 
Laos. 

At the primary school, there were two male and two female teachers. One male teacher was teaching 
Year 2 students (seven-year-olds). At the two secondary schools there were five female and three male 
teachers. The males were teaching geography, Lao language and literature, and mathematics, whereas the 
females taught geography, chemistry, mathematics, French and English. At the vocational school we 
interviewed one female and one male teacher. The male was teaching secretarial subjects, and the female 
was teaching accountancy and business administration. From these data we can see that both males and 
females teach children ranging in age from the very young to tertiary level. 

We also can see that females are teaching subjects such as chemistry and mathematics, and males are 
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teaching subjects such as Lao language and literature and secretarial studies. Hofstede and Hofstede 
( 2005: 139-140 ) contend that sex differences in perceptual abilities differ between masculine and 
feminine societies and that perceptual abilities affect people's job choices. In masculine countries, males 
have better analytical abilities such as those required for mathematics and the sciences, whereas females 
have better social and linguistic skills. In contrast, in feminine countries there is less difference between 
the sexes. In our small sample of fourteen teachers we see little difference between the types of subjects 
being taught by men and women, again suggesting that Lao society, at least in education, is more 
feminine than masculine. 

Uncertainy avoidance 

As mentioned earlier, the uncertainy avoidance scores for the three countries in Chart 2 are almost 
identical, but the estimated score for Laos (47) is based on averaging the highly divergent scores from 
two neighbouring countries. Therefore, we must use our estimated score for Laos with caution. Our data 
actually suggest that Laos is different from both Canada (48) and New Zealand (49) with respect to 
uncertainty avoidance and appears to be closer to Thailand than to Vietnam in this regard. 

Also as mentioned earlier, in a high uncertainy avoidance country people prefer structure, predictability 
and rules. In our interviews with the teachers we received responses to two questions that suggested high 
levels of uncertainy avoidance. When asked, 'What do teachers expect good students to be?', the teachers 
focused more often on student behaviour and following rules rather than on student abilities. For 
example, an urban secondary school teacher described a good student in these words: 

The teachers expect good students to behave properly, politely, and to follow instructions. 

[Good students should be] punctual, they need to be well behaved, in class and outside. 

A second urban secondary school teacher provided another example of the focus on following rules. 
When asked 'what is expected of a good teacher?' she said: 

The teachers have to be a good model and also ask students to follow the school regulations. 

Not only students but teachers also must follow the school regulations. This way we can 
force students to respect teachers. 

Another indicator of a culture with high uncertainy avoidance is when teachers are expected by their 
students to know all the answers and to be so erudite that what they say is incomprehensible ( Hofstede 
and Hofstede 2005: 179 ). To probe this aspect of Lao culture, we asked teachers what they would do if 
they did not know the answer to a student's question. Many teachers indicated that instead of admitting 
they did not know the answer they would simply say things like 7 will solve the problem in the next 
hour' (vocational school teacher) or 7 will say that I will answer the question later. I then would find the 
answer from a knowledgeable person, and provide the answer to the question in the next 
class' (secondary school teacher). 

These responses suggest a relatively strong degree of uncertainty avoidance - stronger than our estimated 
score for Laos. 

The local context - indigenous knowledge 

We now examine the indigenous knowledge found in the teacher interviews, and we suggest how forms 
of indigenous knowledge (or local knowledge in our definition) can be incorporated into culturally 
sensitive information literacy learning contexts. 
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In the interview data we found two types of indigenous knowledge: (1) the teachers' own indigenous 
knowledge about how the local educational context affects the teaching and learning in their schools; and 
(2) the local knowledge within their community that they often used as a means of overcoming resource 
deficiencies. We found that an understanding of both types of indigenous knowledge is critical to 
developing infomiation literacy programmes that are sensitive to local needs. 

Indigenous knowledge about the local context that stood out in the data was the rural teachers' awareness 
of the rural-urban divide and its effects on their teaching and their students' learning. As discussed earlier, 
teachers in the rural schools talked about the lack of educational resources in the rural areas, especially 
compared with the cities. For example, the geography teacher in the rural secondary school commented: 

Some parts of the education system are different. It depends on the environment, the local 
conditions. So in the city they [i.e., the students] have more convenience, they have more 
information. But in the rural area they have very limited information and other things. 

And though urban teachers also talked about the inadequacy of resources, they too spoke about how they 
and their students could access information resources in libraries and services such as the National 
Library of Laos, the French Learning Centre and the libraries at the National University of Laos. It was 
apparent the urban students had access to resources outside their schools that were not available to the 
rural stu dents. 

To help overcome the resource problem, the rural teachers used indigenous knowledge from their 
community as a teaching resource. For example, the rural school geography teacher said he incorporated 
topics such as forest conservation into his classes so the 'students can learn from rural people... The 
students can ask the elder people in the village how to conserve the forest'. The teacher of Lao language 
and literature, as mentioned earlier, did not even have access to the curriculum. He described his strategy 
for dealing with the lack of resources as follows: 

I base my teaching on the students' textbook and then I find the technique of teaching by 
collecting knowledge or infomiation from the newspaper, from others, from the oral 
tradition, from the persons who know about the culture. And then I bring this kind of 
information to the class. 

Another important area of indigenous knowledge raised by teachers relates to the family responsibilities 
of the rural students and how these responsibilities affect the time and energy the students have available 
for their learning, and ultimately their motivation. The teacher of Lao language and literature provided 
this perspective: 

Rural students have vocations, like working on the fami. Then after farming they come to 
school, but the students are very tired, not very able to focus on learning. That's only for 
students from a farming family. But there are others, quite different. It depends on the 
stu dents. The students who are from the salesman family... they like to help the family sell 
things. The students in the rural area have no time. [The students] in the city, they have [time 
to learn]. 

The rural secondary school English teacher added this point: 'Normally I give students class work, no 
homework. They have to finish everything in the class. I know the students have no time to do 
homework'. According to this teacher, these stresses have a major effect on rural students' learning 
expectations, lowering their motivation. She said that because of their family responsibilities, rural 
students ’ cannot fulfil the requirements of the curriculum. The students in the rural area have low 
expectations as compared with the students in the city'. 
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The last area of Lao indigenous knowledge discussed by the teachers relates to local tradition - such as 
the need for students to learn about their traditional culture, about their linguistic tradition and about their 
religious and moral tradition. 

Teachers in the urban primary school talked of the importance of teaching traditional moral behaviour. 

For example, one teacher said that learning about traditional culture 'can help students to act in the right 
way and respect things. Students can learn to respect teachers, also teachers to respect students' . Another 
primary teacher said learning about Lao culture 'gives students a chance to learn. And learn about 
morality'. He also commented that it is important to teach students about traditional culture such as Lao 
music, 'because now there are not a lot of people interested in traditional culture'. 

The most eloquent and heartfelt quote about the importance of teaching traditional culture came from the 
rural secondary school teacher of Lao language and literature. He said: 

The students are quite poor with the Lao language. They are now learning in a foreign 
language - mainly English... If we put more value on learning English than the Lao language 
maybe one day we will forget the Lao language. The students would leam better in the Lao 
language than in a foreign language. The Lao culture teaches us to understand how to be 
ourselves. Sometimes Lao people need to learn the Buddhist doctrine, to teach the young 
people to know how to be themselves and how to be. When the Western culture comes in, 
the Lao people forget their very good traditional culture. For example they do not learn to 
show respect to older people. And also the clothing - the young people are not very modest - 
it's the opposite way of our behaviour. But it is only some, not most of the young people, 
only some. 

From the above, we can see how knowledge about and from the local community has been used by 
teachers in Lao schools to meet local requirements for information resources and, more importantly, as a 
tool for helping students gain a grounded understanding of their local traditions. 

Discussion 

We now draw together key points about the dimensions of Lao culture and the indigenous knowledge 
identified in our data, and we discuss their implications for infomiation literacy interventions in 
developing countries. 

We contend that any persons involved in developing infomiation literacy programmes in a country such 
as Laos, regardless of whether they are local teacher/librarians who have been educated abroad and have 
returned with Western ideas, or foreign advisors who have come to assist teachers and librarians, they 
must be aware of the contextual factors arising from local conditions and cultural norms. To demonstrate 
the importance of these factors, we now return to our earlier definition of information literacy. 

The first part of our definition of information literacy focuses on the ability of individuals or groups to be 
aware of the social, economic and political factors affecting the creation, communication, and control of 
information and how these factors relate to knowledge construction. Young students or people who are 
not formally educated cannot be expected to have a high level of awareness relating to these issues at the 
start of their infomiation literacy education, but as they become more information literate, this awareness 
will grow. 

In Laos, access to a selection of recent books, or to computers and the Internet, is generally not available 
in school libraries, and even in schools with computer laboratories, Internet access is extremely limited. 
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In some situations, for example in rural schools, indigenous knowledge might be the only information 
source available to teachers and students. Indigenous knowledge might also be the only information 
source about Lao traditional culture, including its language, music, religion and morality, its handicrafts 
and arts, and its agriculture and environmental management. As seen in the earlier discussion, Lao 
teachers refer students to information within indigenous knowledge, and they teach their students about 
the source of this information and its value. To establish effective information literacy programmes, the 
developers must know the importance of indigenous knowledge as a source of local information, and 
understand its creation and how it contributes to the construction of knowledge in Laos. 

The second part of our information literacy definition points to the understanding individuals must have 
of the situations and problems in their lives that give rise to needs that can be resolved through the 
acquisition and use of infonnation. It will only be through an appreciation of the situations and problems 
that Lao people face in their roles as workers, as parents, as students, and so on, that the developers will 
be effective in helping teachers and librarians plan and deliver infonnation literacy programmes that 
relate to local needs and include suitable learning activities. 

The third component of our definition focuses on the knowledge needed by people about how and where 
to locate, and the critical thinking required to evaluate, information resources that are relevant and 
appropriate to meeting their needs. Information literacy programme developers must therefore have 
knowledge of the range of information resources available to the local people, resources that in one 
context might be for university students and available on the Internet, but in another context might be for 
rural secondary school students and available only through oral sources. The developers must also be 
aware of any cultural issues that might arise when individuals are asked to think critically in their 
evaluation of information resources. 

The final component of our information literacy definition identifies the knowledge required by 
individuals to integrate the newly-found information with what they already know to construct the new 
knowledge necessary to resolve their identified needs. Anyone involved in providing assistance to Lao 
teachers and librarians must be aware of the contextual factors that may affect how individuals construct 
knowledge from the acquired information. Creating appropriate learning activities, either by establishing 
artificial scenarios or by referring to actual curriculum-based exercises for students, is only a small part of 
the task. Understanding how cultural issues affect the way local people leam best, for example whether 
on their own or in groups, will ensure that the activities used in information literacy programmes are 
appropriate and effective. 

We now refer back to Hofstede's dimensions of culture to provide examples of issues that require 
consideration in the design of information literacy programmes, power distance is very high in Laos and 
affects teacher-student relationships. An older secondary school teacher who has not yet taken the 
Ministry of Education course on student-centered learning, for example, might be uncomfortable with 
student-centered lesson plans for teaching the critical thinking required by students to evaluate 
information resources whereas a young primary school teacher might relish the opportunity. In Western 
nations, critical thinking occurs when an individual identifies the important features of some thing or 
concept and then makes judgments about it based on evaluating those features. As Hofstede and Hofstede 
( 2005: 54 ) point out, the student-centered teaching approach implies a low level of power distance and 
involves students being expected to think for themselves rather than memorizing answers provided by the 
teacher. In a high power distance culture such as Laos in which students have only experienced teacher- 
centered learning activities, the students will learn best by following clear paths to model answers. 
Information literacy programme developers, therefore, must understand the cultural context when 
determining which teaching approach will work best in a country such as Laos. 

Lao culture is highly collective, one in which individualism is low. The individualism dimension affects 
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not only the degree of comfort students feel when acting individually, but also how comfortably they 
interact with others and, ultimately, their reasons for learning. Therefore, information literacy programme 
developers must be aware that students might feel uncomfortable with learning activities in which they 
are asked to volunteer an answer to a question addressed to the class or in which artificial scenarios are 
created that require individuals to work on their own to identify and resolve individual needs rather than 
working in groups to identify and resolve group needs. Note that the individualism value estimated for 
Laos differs dramatically from the scores for New Zealand and Canada, which suggests that this 
dimension must be considered carefully by any external agency or advisor providing assistance in the 
development of information literacy education programmes in Laos. 

Information literacy programme developers must also realise the introduction of student-centred learning 
and more exposure to ideas from developed countries, will increase the critical thinking abilities of 
students who will become more individualistic in their beliefs about the role of education. Individuals 
involved in information literacy programme development must be aware that a higher level of critical 
thinking could increase individualism, decrease power distance, and erode the strength of traditional Lao 
culture among the youth of the country, raising tension between young people and their elders. 

Lao culture has a relatively low level of masculinity, that is, it is relatively feminine in its characteristics. 
On the surface, the masculinity dimension might not appear to be an important consideration in Laos, but 
this impression is wrong. According to Hofstede ( 2001 1 individuals in high masculinity cultures perceive 
an object separately from its environment and from themselves and therefore have better analytical skills 
compared to individuals in feminine cultures. In masculinity cultures individuals are also more 
competitive. In feminine cultures individuals tend to leam better in social situations that provide 
opportunities for students to help each other rather than compete. The planning of information literacy 
programmes would need to take into consideration the effect of feminine cultural characteristics on 
classroom activities. 

While our own estimated value for uncertainty avoidance placed Laos at a similar level to New Zealand 
and Canada, the data suggest this might not be the case. In our earlier discussion of uncertainty avoidance 
we focused on how Lao teachers identified good students based on predictable behaviour and the 
following of rules and regulations. The need for structure is a key component of cultures with a high 
degree of uncertainty avoidance. If Laos has high uncertainty avoidance, the need for structure will be 
critical for students, who, like their teachers, will prefer learning situations that are clearly defined. For 
developers of information literacy in Laos, learning activities will best serve students and teachers if there 
are specific objectives, detailed instructions for assignments, and unambiguous timelines. 

Conclusion 

Based on our analysis of observations at the four schools and the fourteen interviews, we conclude that 
the teachers' responses to our questions support our estimated scores for Laos on the cultural dimensions 
of power distance, individualism and masculinity. These scores supported by the interview data indicate 
that Lao culture exhibits a high degree of power distance, a low level of individualism and tends toward 
feminine rather than masculine characteristics. While we are less certain of the accuracy of our estimated 
score for Laos of the uncertainty avoidance dimension, the data do support the perspective that the Lao 
people are more comfortable with a high level of certainty in what they do. These findings about the 
cultural characteristics of Lao society need to be considered by anyone who may be promoting or 
planning information literacy education programmes in Laos. 

We also conclude that the indigenous knowledge of Lao teachers about the contextual factors that affect 
their teaching and their students' learning is a critical resource for anyone involved in providing support 
for information literacy education in that country. The teachers' use of local knowledge and their reasons 
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for promoting the teaching of traditional culture also need to be home in mind by those working on 
information literacy education projects for Laos. 

The education system 

4 ' 

The sponsor of information literacy programmes 

4 ' 

Appropriate programmes for information literacy 

_ vU _ 

Takes into account: 

Indigenous culture and knowledge 
Indigenous learning and teaching 
methods 

Indigenous contexts and resources 

And fosters: 

Deep learning 
Growth in self-confidence 
Innovation through problem solving 
Critical/independent thinking 


Figure 4. Information literacy programmes fostering 
national development (after Burkey 1993 : 15) 

Figure 4 shows that the local context encompasses the entire educational system. This system extends 
from the Lao Ministry of Education and its policy makers, to the teacher training colleges, the schools at 
all levels and across diverse locations, the curricula and resources for those schools, the teachers and the 
students, and indeed into informal settings within the home, the temples, the workplace and so on. The 
sponsor of information literacy programmes might be an external agency such as the Action for 
Development through Libraries Programme of the International Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions or a local body such as a teacher training college or the Library of the National University of 
Laos. The sponsor must realise that, for an information literacy education programme to be successful in 
Laos, it cannot simply adopt what has been implemented in other countries. Rather the information 
literacy education programme, to be appropriate for the local context, must take into consideration and 
use indigenous culture and knowledge, indigenous teaching and learning methods, indigenous contexts 
for genuine learning. The information literacy education programme will then lead to growth in the self- 
confidence of both the teachers and the learners when the benefits become apparent - students' self- 
confidence will grow, innovation will increase through improved problem solving, and increased critical 
thinking will lead to independent thinking. 
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